34                                    THE BALLADS

of the ballads, sound curiously flat. The technical components
are really effective only in their context; and that context
is a special cultural and artistic tradition. The ballads are
closely associated with a particular way of living and thinking;
in one sense, the folklore is the poetry. I shall try to describe
this way of life in later chapters; here I am concerned only
with the literary effects of which it is capable.

The ballad attitude to life gives an unique note to the
poetry: an impersonality, a detachment and ironic under-
statement which appears in Fair Annie's words:

Gin my seven sons were seven young rats,

Running on the- castle wa,
And I were a grey cat mysell

I soon would worry them a*.             (62 A, 23)

and to Fair Ellen's

She said, Lullabye, my owne deere child!

Lullabye, deere child, deere!
I wold thy father were a king

Thy mother layd on a beere.             (63 A, 37)

The folk tradition has its own kind of pathos, which shows
a complete lack of protest or of sentimentality. The Clerk's
Two Sons o Owsenford, condemned to death, say to their
father:

'We lie not here for owsen,* dear father,

Nor yet lie here for kye,f
But it's for a little o dear bought love
Sae sair bound as we lie.'                    (72 A, 8)

and the same mood^ppears in "Mary Hamilton":

When she gaed up the Cannogate,
She laughd loud laughters three;

But whan she cam down the Cannogate

The tear blinded her ee.                     (173 A, 8)

t Cattle.